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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Nationalization of the Mines. 


Amid the complexity of the dispute between the mine- 
owners and the miners it is well to remember that the 
miners are making nothing more than a simple demand 
for sufficiency and security. We are told that there 
is a world glut of coal, that more coal is being produced 
than the demand justifies, and that there are more 
men in the mines than the mines can support. Hence 
the deadlock: the mines, it is said, cannot give the 
sufficiency and security that the miners demand. 

The nationalization of the mines, that is to say, 
making them the property of the State to be adminis- 
tered by State officials, is being put forward as a pos- 
sible remedy, and it will no doubt be one of the chief 
issues at the next General Election. The most en- 
thusiastic advocates of diffused ownership and private 
property for all and the stoutest opponents of a Col- 
lectivist State will not deny the right of the State to 
own some national property. The State must possess 
the means of defence—all the property implied in its 
duty of maintaining order within its borders and secur- 
ing itself from agression from without. No one but 
an anarchist would dispute this. 

But there are other kinds of property which are best 
owned by the State. The Postal services, the supply 
of water, gas and electricity, and the tramways, are 
perhaps best administered in public rather than private 
hands. The highways, the waterways, territorial sea- 
waters and certain forest lands are best in the hands 
of the State in order to check monopoly and the undue 
advantage that private persons might have if they pos- 
sessed them. It has been urged—and the argument 
will be more insistently pressed in view of the present 
coal dispute—that the mines, and perhaps the rail- 
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ways, should be handed over to State control. Various 
proposals are put forward from different quarters for 
the detailed working out of such a scheme, and it may 
be questioned whether the nationalizing of the mines 
would prove the unmixed boon that is sometimes 
imagined. The mere conversion of coal shares into 
Government Bonds, in the present alleged bankrupt 
state of the mines, would be equivalent to a perpetual 
subsidy of the coal industry and the acceptance of a 
heavy burden by the taxpayer. For it is unlikely that 
Government control would make more out of the mines 
than is made by what is called private enterprise. 
The capitalist would have a State guarantee for his 
dividends: and would the miner be any better off? 
At best, would not the nationalization of the mines be 
only the same state of things called by a different 
name? 

On this matter of nationalization we would recall 
the following paragraphs which appeared in these 
pages more than six years ago (BLACKFRIARS, May, 
1920): 

‘ No matter what avenue you take towards your promised land 
through Nationalization, however broad and direct it may at first 
appear, it leads you at last, if the policy be pursued upon a 
general scale, to the Servile State : that is to a stable, perman- 
ently established society in which the Capitalist class more 
strictly defined, more solidly confirmed, shall remain the bene- 
ficiaries of national production, and the Proletariat shall be 
sharply differentiated from them, guaranteed security and suffi- 
ciency, but also compelled by a whole new national machinery 
to labour for the benefit of others. That national machinery is 
already in existence. Its foundations were securely laid in the 
great Capitalist Insurance Act. Its workings develop and 
increase very strongly every day. The new Ministry of Health 
will register and tabulate the Proletariat in the schools. The 
Labour Exchanges will further organize and tabulate the whole 
body of workers who will be caught in a net from which they 
will have no escape. 

‘The Parliamentary system and the professional politicians 
have eagerly lent themselves to this development, for they are 
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inextricably bound up with Capitalism, of which many of them 
are themselves the beneficiaries and the others the servants. It 
is the great Capitalist who directly bribes and maintains, makes 
or breaks, the professional politician, and Parliament is his 
servant. His newspapers, his gift of shares, his ‘ pressure ’— 
as it is euphemistically called—which he can bring to bear 
everywhere upon public life, is the master of the situation. 

‘ The true issue from Capitalism is the wider and yet wider 
distribution of private property. It connotes State action and 
State control and State endowment. These things are comple- 
mentary to and necessary to a stable distribution of ownership. 
But they are healthy only if their object is the maintenance of 
such a distribution. 

‘ That distribution of property, the sane and only possible 
solution alternative to the Servile State, will be adopted here 
in Britain is unlikely indeed. It requires at the back of it a 
religion, and the religion is lacking. It requires a national 
mood protecting the small man against the great, favouring the 
family, conservative of what is normal to human society. 

‘ And that mood is not to be discovered save as a product of 
the Catholic Church.’ 


The Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 


The Strike has delayed the passage through Parlia- 
ment of the Bill that is framed to remove certain re- 
maining Catholic disabilities. A memorial is being 
presented to the Prime Minister from one hundred and 
eighty members of the House of Commons asking the 
Government to find time for passing the further stages 
of the Bill. Ina letter to The Times (June 18th) Lord 
FitzAlan urges ‘ that facilities will be given for passing 
this Bill, which in one form or another has several 
times obtained a second reading.’ 

‘The present Bill,’ says Lord FitzAlan, ‘has come 
down from Committee with no substantial amend- 
ments other than one providing it shall not extend to 
Northern Ireland. 

‘If passed, the Bill will repeal a number of sections 
of previous Acts which are generally regarded as obso- 
lete, but are still invoked from time to time to the 
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prejudice of Catholics. It may not be generally 
known, but it is a fact, that the exemption from income- 
tax granted by the Finance Act, 1921, to all charities 
without distinction has been refused in cases of 
Catholic charities on the strength of these unrepealed 
Acts. In the same way Catholic institutions have 
been called upon to pay duties in cases where no duties 
would be payable by non-Catholic institutions, and 
charitable. gifts to Catholic foundations have been set 
asideasvoid. There are, besides, a number of disabi- 
lities imposed upon Catholics in the way of holding 
property. 

‘I would suggest the time has come when such dis- 
crimination should no longer continue.’ 

The last sentence will only be interpreted by 
Catholics in the sense that Lord Fitz-Alan intended. 
We shall not be in danger of believing that there ever 
was a time when Catholics were perhaps less loyal and 
trustworthy. The change that time has brought is a 
change that has taken place in England and in Eng- 
lishmen generally and not in Catholics especially. It 
only means that prejudice and suspicion are largely 
disappearing : it does not mean that Catholics were 
once plotters and a source of danger to the State, who 
have now been transformed into law-abiding citizens. 
We are not going to admit that our martyrs who died 
as victims of more severe Catholic disabilities were 
mere political felons, even though they were done to 
death on that charge. Therefore we should like to 
see this plea for fair play for Catholics urged not be- 
cause the time has come when such discrimination 
should no longer continue; but on the more solid 
ground that there never was a time when ordinary jus- 
tice and equity should be denied to any person or 
group in the community. 

EDITOR. 
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ie this generation we still invoke the Saints. But 
we no longer make friends of them. We hardly 
know them. We charge them with our commissions 
without knowing anything about their qualifications. 
We are satisfied with their good references. Ask that 
good woman kneeling before the plaster statue of St. 
Anthony of Padua what she can tell you of the great 
ascete and miracle worker. All she knows is that he 
keeps a lost property office. 

‘ Through the influence of Protestantism an abstract 
representation of Spiritual things has supplanted the 
realistic, mystic and living faith of our forefathers. 
We have lost at the same time both our sense of the 
supernatural and of the material in the practice of our 
religion. The faithful of the Middle Ages really felt 
and realised Our Lord’s presence amongst them. 
They confided themselves to Mary as to a real Mother, 
they grasped the hands of their Guardian Angels, be- 
lieved in the Devil and lived, without self-conscious- 
ness, in happy companionship with their patron Saints. 
Now, though we still commemorate them and invoke 
them, our Saints do not follow us out of church.’ 

So says M. Henri Ghéon in his preface to his 
volume of Jeux et Miracles pour le Peuple Fideéle, 
in which he tells us something of his purpose and 
ideals in his religious dramatic art. M. Ghéon finds 
the Saints and their lives and doings as vivid and as 
dramatic as any personalities or situations he could 
invent, and he has devoted his very charming talent 
to making them known to us, his contemporaries, as 
living human characters. 

“L’ Homme Né de la Guerre’ is what he calls him- 
self in his account of his own conversion.’ His mother 

 Témoignage d’un Converti. (Ed. de la Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise.) 
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was a Catholic—his father non-practising—and he 
was brought up piously, and made his first Communion 
with fervour. But the colourless religious instruction 
of the /ycée was not enough to satisfy the growing in- 
tellect and artistic sense of this emotional, eager boy, 
and by the age of twenty he had long left off praying, 
and his religion was Art. ‘ Happy is he,’ he says, 

‘who at the age of twenty (the sceptical age) meets 
with Art! Art, hand in hand with love, assumes the 
sceptre of God that now is discredited. In worship- 
ping Art we seek to escape from the world and the 
flight of time, and to rise above our mean destiny. 
The true artist sets his aspirations beyond this earthly 
life in the horizon of the centuries to come. ... Art 
is sufficient in itself . At twenty I believed firmly 
in Man and Life, as did nearly all my generation, 
and that was all. The exigencies of our Art dictated 
our Philosophy .... We were like Adam in Para- 
dise, and sin did not exist for us.’ 

In such sentences Henri Ghéon sums up that happy 
paganism that comes so often like a sort of revelation 
or awakening to the young artistic nature to whom the 
Right and Wrong of Christian morality may have been 
presented less as an individual choice of the will than 
as a menace. It seems, for a while, like an escape 
to freedom and fresh air. Then, maybe, the licence 
that results imposes its own fetters or the logical mind 
works through the emotional glamour, disillusionment 
follows, and the Faith is slowly pieced together again. 
Or by a hundred thousand ways the artist is led to 
perceive that his worship of Beauty is only a 
step towards a more living and more satisfying 
worship. Though Claudel and Péguy, the great in- 
spirers of that pre-war generation, had each played 
their part in the formation of his artist’s mind, the 
inspiration towards the Faith came definitely through 
the arresting personality of a man he met only three 
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times. He tells us how the long agony of the war 
gave him an irresistible impulse to pray for victory 
for his beloved France, as he prayed as a cchild. But 
to whom? God wasa myth tohim. He met just then 
Dupouey, a naval officer. His generous, enthusiastic 
nature recognised something inspiring in this man, 
and when he heard of his death as a fervent Catholic 
his own pride began to yield to the faith that was 
gradually dawning. 


The war over, and he, once more, a practising 
Catholic, M. Ghéon found himself in good company 
as an artist. Paul Claudel, the dramatist, Francis 
Jammes, the poet, Maurice Denys, the painter, and 
others—a whole group of young French writers and 
artists were producing Catholic work. They rallied 
round the Dominican, Pére Sertillanges, who founded 
the Revue des Jeunes, where these young Catholic 
enthusiasts could freely express themselves. 


The Revue still exists with its old spirit and inten- 
tion, but Pére Sertillanges, once its leading genius, is 
no longer in Paris, and like all ‘ groups,’ especially in 
France, where the pendulum swings fast, it has per- 
haps lost some of its first impetus. 


But meanwhile M. Ghéon has made his name. His 
plays are acted all over France. His delight is to 
produce his play in the setting in which its historical 
events actually took place. Thus his Saint Maurice 
ou l’ Obéissance was first produced on the very spot in 
the Rhéne Valley where the Christian Roman Legion 
of ‘6,600 soldiers, well trained and well armed, were 
massacred, without resistance, in the year of Our Lord 
302 in le Valais by the order of the Emperor Maxi- 
mian.’ St. Moritz is, to most people, the name of a 
smart winter-sports station. To those who saw M. 
Ghéon’s play performed there in 1922, or last spring 
in Paris at the Théatre du Vieux Colombier, it has a 
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more inspiring significance, ‘ We have more devotion 
to St. Maurice now,’ said one of these to M. Ghéon 
himself. 

His Merveilleuse Histoire du Jeune Bernard de 
Menthon is another case in point. In the summer of 
1924 Sir Barry Jackson, Director of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, found this play being acted near 
Annecy, among the mountains of Savoy, for the mil- 
lenary celebrations of Saint Bernard, the patron and 
rescuer of Alpine travellers. The play is founded 
upon a fifteenth century mystery play, itself derived 
from a much earlier one. Of this only one copy exists 
—in the possession of the de Menthon family, who 
still live in the Saint’s birthplace. For the last three 
months, Sir Barry’s English translation of this play, 
The Marvellous History of St. Bernard, has been 
acted by a troupe of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, at the Kingsway Theatre in London, with 
astonishing success. Who would have thought a play 
of such purely Catholic interest would have so long 
a life in London? It is well acted, well staged and 
beautifully dressed, and audiences trained to archaic 
and picturesque productions by the Russian Ballet 
and the Lyric Theatre of Hammersmith are charmed 
by Miss Frangcon Davis in her conical cap and her 
ermine train even before they are melted by her ex- 
quisitely tender acting. She excels in the scene in 
which Bernard tells her of the conflict of his soul be- 
tween his love for her and his religious vocation. 

Bernard de Menthon perhaps comes under the cate- 
gory of 7héatre de Patronage, and the interest of the 
legend is a conventional one. We have the saintly 
youth returning to his parents’ house from his studies 
in Paris, his heart set on a monastic vocation instead 
of the good marriage they have arranged for him. The 
meeting of the boy and girl at their betrothal is de- 
scribed in good burlesque by two serving men of the 
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two families. The day before the wedding Bernard 
tells his bewildered parents of his call :— 

“I think God has spoken to me,’ he says, ‘ and His 
voice has awakened in me all sorts of reasons why I 
should follow Him and leave all else. It seemed to 
say to me “‘ Bernard, the married state is good, but 
know well that it is not the best in all the world—the 
love of parents is sweet, and so is the love of woman, 
but there is a sweeter love. A happy family is a great 
blessing on earth, but the government of a monastery 
or a parish is more blessed, for it profits more souls. 
Yes, Bernard! if families are to survive and marriages 
prosper it needs must be that some go, empty handed 
and without family, to perform strange duties, but 
wider ones. Go! go! Too many Christians are suf- 
fering.’ So said the Voice. 

But it is long since that Voice spoke, and Bernard, 
who did not respond then, is still uncertain at the 
meeting with Marguerite the day before the marriage. 
She, Marguerite, in perfect simplicity, takes for 
granted they are to be married. ‘I never cease to 
ask God for your happiness, not mine,’ she says, ‘ for 
your good pleasure, not mine—away from me if need 
be, but beside me for preference.’ ‘And what is His 
answer?’ Bernard presses her, ‘I pray you, Mar- 
guerite, hide nothing from me. Did He tell you that 
I promised Him + hen I promised you? But what, 
I know not... . I know that He called me... I 
know not if I answered. Marguerite,’ he implores, 
‘does God call a man twice? If He called you, would 
you resist Him?’ ‘I am only a little girl,’ she 
answers. ‘I should be carried away like a feather.’ 
‘ And you would leave me?’ he presses her. ‘I should 
have to,’ she replies simply. ‘Can you conceive, 
then,’ he asks, ‘that I might leave you to follow 
Him?’ Then she understands. ‘You? You? Ber- 
nard.’.... after awhile... . ‘It would be despair 
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for me, but I should understand.’ ‘Do not weep,’ 
passionately Bernard pleads. ‘No, my love. God 
has not brought me to you who know so well how to 
bend your will to the Sovereign Will only to snatch 
me away from you who can guide me rightly. Mar- 
guerite, Marguerite, tell me that we have the right to 
love each other, to be good spouses in God like others, 
and that there is no need to part!’ 


“We know not yet the Will from on High,’ she 
says, ‘but know you at least, that, come what may, 
I will never forget you.’ And she tells him to pray 
= = before their wedding day, as she will pray 
or him. 


We see his vigil and witness his temptation by very 
concrete devils, sloth, the flesh, vanity, and we hear 
the Voice that tells him to leap from his window and 
escape to the monastery, where he is to pray and mor- 
tify himself and so conquer Satan, who every year 
takes his toll of the pilgrims who cross the mountain 
pass on their way to Rome. The Blessed Virgin, St. 
Gabriel and St. Nicholas take part in the drama from 
their seats in Heaven. (In the French version God 
the Son is shewn, and takes part in the heavenly 
dialogue. This was perhaps wisely suppressed in the 
London theatre. M. Ghéon here was probably faith- 
ful to the fifteenth century model.) Marguerite makes 
peace between her parents and Bernard’s, and she 
herself leaves them for a convent, thereby, we fear, 
confirming the audience in the fixed notion of all non- 
Catholics that it is always disappointed love that 
drives the gay young Catholic maiden into the 
religious life. But, for those who comprehend the 
supernatural nature of Vocation, these scenes are very 
touching and poignant. The two are so fresh and 
young, so surprised by their love for each other, and 
so touchingly and simply obedient to their call. 
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As in most of M. Ghéon’s plays the tension is 
relieved by some good burlesque, and the worldly 
characters break in with their jangling fears and ambi- 
tions in a manner that makes them justly ridiculous 
compared with the calm and dignity of his Saints. 

A far more difficult task was his when he set out 
to write his Pauvre sous l’ Escalier, a dramatic render- 
ing of the legend of St. Alexius. Some day, perhaps, 
this play will be acted, like the other plays, on the 
very scene where the strange events took place. For 
on the Aventine in Rome is the Church of St. Alexius, 
built on the very site where stood the house of the 
Roman lord Eusebius, and in this Church over a re- 
cumbent and truly baroque figure of the Poor Man is 
what is supposed to be the very staircase under which 
he sheltered himself in the fourth century. Visitors 
to San Clemente, too, will remember an early fresco 
on the walls of the middle of the three Churches, 
which depicts the marriage and the journey of St. 
Alexius and his meeting with his father. The strange 
story of his life is told in his office on July 17th, and 
in a longer form by the Bollandists. 

Eusebius, the Roman, was so wealthy that he owned 
50,000 slaves, besides lands and palaces. His son 
Alexius, born late to him and his wife, Aglaia, was 
heir to this vast wealth, and had, moreover, a brilliant 
future before him as a Senator and public man in 
Rome, when he married Emilia at an early age with 
great nuptial celebrations. On the day of his marriage 
in the midst of these festivities he received a call from 
God, and going in to his bride that night he told her 
that he would be her spouse only in name, gave her 
a ring and a girdle wrapped up in a scarlet cloth, and 
laying his finger on his lips, in a sign that enjoined 
secrecy, he left her, embarked by ship from the coast 
to Edessa, and was lost thenceforward to his family, 
living unknown as a beggar in the porch of the Church 
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of Our Lady of Edessa. His father sent messengers 
to seek him all over the world. Some actually traced 
him to Edessa, and Alexius met them and recognised 
them, but his appearance was so changed and abject 
in his beggar’s guise that he had no need to evade 
them—they simply passed him by and returned to 
Eusebius with no tidings to tell. 

After seventeen years of prayer and mortification 
as a beggar the Blessed Virgin made it known in reve- 
lation to the priests of that Church that a holy man 
was in their porch, and such care and respect was 
then shewn to him that he found his life too little 
mortified. So he left that town and, reaching Rome 
after much wandering and ship-wreck, he presented 
himself at his father’s door, and asked him in the name 
of Jesus Christ and of his son Alexius to give him a 
corner in his great mansion, overflowing, as it was 
with slaves and dependents and hangers-on of every 
description, where he could live his life of poverty 
and prayer. Eusebius, unsuspecting, let him estab- 
lish himself in a sort of alcove under a staircase, and 
here for another seventeen years he lived, the butt 
of passers-by, kicked and starved and ill-treated by 
the slaves, who should have owned him as their 
master, and constantly seeing and conversing with his 
parents and his own wife, who still faithfully mourned 
him and hoped for his return. But ever he remained 
unknown to them. Feeling himself at last to be dying, 
he wrote the account of his revelation and his life of 
heroic effort towards mortification and poverty re- 
newed every moment. Again, whilst he was expiring 
in his hole under the stairs, Our Lady revealed his 
sanctity and his whereabouts as the Man of God, this 
time to the Pope and the Emperor. Informed by the 
Emperor, Eusebius found his holy guest dead with 
the declaration on a scroll, so tightly held in his 
stiffened hand that it could not be extracted. Praying 
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to him—this new Saint in Heaven—to relax his hold, 
his prayer was answered, the scroll was read out, and 
Eusebius and Aglaia discovered their son and Emilia 
her husband in the Poor Man they had sheltered. The 
populace acclaimed him as the Man of God, and the 
Emperor himself helped to bear him to his grave. 
Here, indeed, M. Ghéon had matter for one of his 
dramas. Except for the episode of Emilia’s Penelope- 
like refusal of her three suitors, he has followed the 
story almost literally; perhaps too literally. The 
present writer was not fortunate enough to see the per- 
formance of Le Pauvre sous l’Escalier at the Vieux 
Colombier in the early spring of 1923. Ithas not been 
repeated in the performances of that enterprising 
Repertory Theatre, and from all accounts the play 
did not please. Those who know the Vieux Colom- 
bier will recognise that the play was constructed with 
its peculiar staging in view—the entrances from right 
and left, the double staircase in centre back of the 
stage with balcony and wide alcove beneath—a stage 
construction that can be turned to almost any purpose 
without the addition of wings and painted scenery. 
The play might take better with an English 
audience, but probably the theme is too unusual 
and the situations too monotonous and melancholy to 
arrest. The ordinary audience might accept the 
poverty of the Poor Man of Assisi who was poet and 
troubadour as well. But the days have gone by when 
Sanctity in itself, whether it makes itself felt in pleas- 
ing or unattractive human circumstances, is uplifting 
to the popular mind. One can really understand an 
audience feeling sympathy with Emilia’s absurd and 
worldly mamma when she complains that the Poor 
Man gives such an untidy appearance to the party she 
has at last persuaded the afflicted Roman family to 
give. In reality, the Poor Man must have been so 
completely submerged in the vast concourse of slaves 
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and hangers-on in the household of Eusebius as to 
pass unnoticed. In the play, since we know from the 
beginning that he is Alexius, we do get a little tired 
of the situation. 

In the matter of actors for his plays M. Ghéon is 
content with whatever is to hand. Whether it is the 
caste of the Vieux Colombier or a troupe of the Com- 
pagnons de Notre Dame—a Society of Amateurs, 
devoted to the acting of Mystery Plays—or a band 
of factory girls, as was the case in a very striking 
performance of his A/ystére de Sainte Cécile in a 
working-class quarter of Paris, or, again, a party of 
school-boys, in the first performance of St. Maurice 
ou l’ Obéissance, it is no matter. The play is his pre- 
occupation. The drama must be presented sincerely, 
simply and faithfully, and the actors, he says, never 
fail to rise to their opportunity if the aim is never 
lowered to meet their capabilities. 

One would like M. Ghéon to direct his imaginative 
talent to the story of Henry VI of England, so much 
obscured by the historians. Miss Enid Dinnis will 
have given him an illuminating lead by her tender and 
touching portrait of that forgotten Saint in her Three 
Roses. And Saint Thomas of Canterbury? There is 
a grand theme! Could we not invite M. Ghéon to 
write us that great Saint’s tragedy to be acted on the 
scene of his Martyrdom, and so render to the Peuple 
Fidéle of England the service he gives so generously 
to those of France, of making their Saints better 
known to them. 

Mrs. REGINALD BALFour. 
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FAR FROM THE LAND 


I HAVE just finished reading Father Vincent 
McNabb’s inspiring book The Church and the 
Land, aptly described by the author as a ‘ bugle-call,’ 
and in the May number of Bracxrriars the Editor 
asks the question, ‘ Wherefore sound the bugle if there 
be none to answer the call?’ 

I believe that there are many only too anxious to 
answer, not only amongst the unemployed, but 
amongst those also who are ill-employed, working at 
any sort of a job in the cities because a living must be 
made somehow for men and wives and children. 
Since the war, how many men have been forced by 
sheer want into taking on work of this sort, quite apart 
from the fact that they, no more than the ‘ practical 
objector’s’ unemployed, are fitted for it neither by 
temperament, training nor inclination? 

Amongst these city workers in uncongenial jobs in 
factories and offices, there are many who suffer acutely 
from the pangs of land-hunger, men and women who 
have the love of the earth in their very blood, whose 
ancestors—in many cases not more than two or three 
generations back—were farmers, and whose keenest 
desire is to get back to the soil and toil to which they 
feel themselves called almost as powerfully as a priest 
to his vocation—for surely, save that of the priest, 
there can be no labour nearer to God than that of the 
land worker. 

By reason of these, then, the bugle does not sound 
to deaf ears, but. to hearts to whom it comes as the 
call of hope and life itself. 

The Editor expresses the opinion that ‘ a wholesale 
exodus from the factories to the land is in the present 
state of things neither likely nor possible.’ In the 
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present state of things no, but once make it possible 
for a man with his wife and family to settle on a small 
holding with a cottage and the guarantee of a certain 
amount of tuition to enable him to make a fair start, 
and I believe that something very like an exodus would 
take place. 

Last year I tried to obtain a small holding under the 
Act; I was informed that every available holding was 
taken up, and that ¢here was a long list of waiting 
applicants. 

I have often discussed the problems of work with 
many ex-service men and fellow ex-officers; some of 
them are out of work, some are in jobs they hate, but 
I have been impressed with the extraordinary desire 
on the part of a very high percentage to get work on 
the land. Many, I found, had ‘farmers’ blood in their 
veins ; many had acquired the love of the land whilst 
in France; the spirit of the French peasantry and the 
healthy contentment of the farm billets had enkindled 
it. Many, like myself, had tried to obtain a small 
holding, but they had all received the same reply. 
Willing to work on the land—there was no land for 
them to work on. 

These men are now, some of them, employed in 
work they detest, and are, therefore, discontented and 
inefficient ; some are drawing the dole, being paid for 
doing nothing; some have gone to Canada or else- 
where, men who gave up lucrative posts in 1914 now 
paid to clear out, by means of ‘assisted passages,’ 
while one and all are only longing to be allowed to do 
something in and for England, on the land that is held 
from them. 

For them the problem is: how shall we answer the 
call? We have heard it, and we are waiting : ‘ What 
wilt Thou have me do?’ 

Are we to wait for legislation? If so, then let us 
not wdit for the Government to act without urging, 
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for thus no government, it seems, will ever act. It 
would appear that the time has now come for our 
Catholic members of Parliament to be up and doing, 
to frame and obtain Government assistance for the 
passage of a bill based somewhat on the lines sug- 
gested by Professor Scott, at any rate, as a start. 

Some thirty million pounds have been thrown down 
the pit-shafts to bring about a patched-up and dubious 
peace between the colliers and the mine-owners ; thirty 
million pounds spent in a few months on a secondary 
need ; at the rate of £1,000 per settlement that amount 
would provide permanent homes and food for thirty 
thousand families; the current year’s expenditure on 
unemployment relief would do the same for a further 
thirteen thousand families, and while the dole is sheer 
waste, bringing in no return, money spent on land 
settlements would be repayable both as to capital and 
interest, would add enormously to the real wealth of 
the country, would reduce unemployment and increase 
the national well-being. 

What more in the way of incentive or justification 
can the Government require? 

The facts have been well known for years; repeated 
commissions have emphasized the need and the 
urgency of a ‘ back to the land’ policy; writers, ably 
led by Catholics, have pointed the way. There is, in 
very fact, nothing more to be said, but much to be 
done, and if anything is to come of these years of 
writing and talking we must make a start at ‘ doing 
it ourselves.” 

As asuggestion : might I urge a conference between 
our Catholic members of Parliament, Catholic land- 
owners, and others with a view to finding a basis on 
which to frame a scheme that would not need the 
leisurely methods of Government departments to give 
it life? Once a scheme of a practical nature were for- 
mulated, the Government should be urged to pass the 
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necessary credit facilities ; at any rate, Catholics would 
have given a lead which the Government might be 
persuaded to follow. 

Let there be no mistake : there are many ready and 
waiting to answer the call that has been ringing in their 
hearts for years: ‘Come Home! Come Home!’ 


T. W. C. Curp. 


SONNET FROM JOACHIM DU BELLAY 


If life on earth be less than is a day 
Hereafter, if the year in its swift flight 
Chases our days for ever out of sight, 

If all things having birth must know decay, 
O prisoned soul o’ mine, why still delay? 
Why art thou so contented with this night, 
When for thy voyage to untroubled light, 
Thine are strong wings accordant for the way? 


There, is the good that every soul desires, 
There, is the peace to which the world aspires, 
And there, are love and joy for evermore. 


There, O my soul, brought to the highest skies, 
Ideal beauty thou wilt recognise— 
Beauty that in this dim world, I adore. 


ARMEL O’ Connor. 


ST. JOHN’S WITNESS TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


[* we are to value St. John’s witness to the Blessed 
Sacrament as it ought to be valued, we must under- 
stand what his words added to the witness of the three 
Evangelists who had preceded him. Moreover, we 
must realise the state of doctrine and church order 
which obtained when the Fourth Gospel was written. 


* * * * 


When St. John determined to write yet another 
Gospel, the Church of Jesus Christ had taken definite 
shape. In spite of momentary hesitations, here and 
there it had met denials of its doctrine by quite simple 
affirmations. At the first Council of Jerusalem it had 
very definitely taken a step which severed it from the 
parent womb of Judaism, and gave it a separate 
personal existence. In contradistinction to the 
lovSaoe. [Jews or Judeans] so prominent in the 
Fourth Gospel, the Church was now called 
Xpioriavoe [Christians]. Not only did men distin- 
guish these two in fact; but they distinguished them 
in name. The separation between child and parent 
was complete. 


* * ¥* * 


In this process of separation few things if any had 
been so powerful as the Holy Eucharist. What the 
sabbath sacrifices were to Jewry the Holy Eucharist 
was to the Church. To the Pagan world a Jew was a 
man who refused to join in pagan temple worship; but 
once a week, on the Sabbath, worshipped in a syna- 
gogue. To the same pagan world the Christian soon 
began to be recognised as one who refused to join in 
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pagan temple-worship; but once a week, on what he 
called the Lord’s Day, worshipped in his own 
assembly. 

Nothing so separated the Jews from the pagan 
peoples amongst whom they lived, as this weekly 
worship of the Sabbath. So, too, nothing so separated 
the new sect of the Christians from pagans and Jews 
alike as this weekly sacrifice of the Lord’s Day. 


¥* * * ¥* 


There is no little reason for believing that the first 
written documents of the Church were connected with 
this weekly sacrifice. If, as some liturgical scholars 
think, the primitive Mass was but a repetition and 
recitation of the Passion document, including the 
mystic words of Consecration, we may have a new in- 
sight into the strange identity between the Synoptists, 
especially in the matter of the Passion. 

But this primitive Mass was dominantly a collective 
action. It was to such an extent an action of the 
Exednova or group that it was primitively the function 
not so much of one priest, but of Bishop and priests 
in a joint consecration. 


¥ * * * 


It was, therefore, natural that the early Christians 
should lay stress upon the sacrificial side of this weekly 
memorial of the death of Jesus Christ. We are not 
surprised, in examining the Synoptists, to see that St. 
Luke has succeeded in bringing this sacrificial side of 
the death of Jesus into greater prominence than either 
St. Matthew or St. Mark. And we are still less sur- 
prised that the Gospel of St. John makes this sacri- 
ficial character of our Lord’s death a main thesis of 
its teaching. 

Moreover, the sacrificial action of the Mass was very 
efficiently safeguarded by four documents giving the 
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solemn words of Consecration. St. Matthew (xxvi, 
26, 27), St. Mark (xiv, 22-24), St. Luke (xxii, 19, 20), 
St. Paul (I Cor., xi, 23, 25) had given a joint witness 
without parallel, except in the supreme doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. At the time when St. John 
planned his gospel nothing was wanting in the doctrine 
and in the rite of the Sacrifice of the Christian Church. 


* * * * 


Two things alone needed the express guarantee of 
Our Blessed Lord; and these two wants of the primi- 
tive Church were met by St. John: these two things 
were (1) the Dogma of the Real Presence by Tran- 
substantiation ; and (2) the Discipline of Sacramental 
Communion. 


To appreciate the need of Our Blessed Lord’s own 
guarantee of His Real Presence by Transubstantia- 
tion we have but to realise how many earnest souls 
are to-day in the same perplexity of mind as would be 
some of the Christians before the Fourth Gospel. In 
spite of the plain words of Consecration they scruple 
to look on the primitive Eucharist as more than a 
commemorative meal. Indeed, the thought that 
this commemorative meal was a redemptive sacrifice 
seems disloyal to the absolute character of the death 
on Calvary. And although violence has to be done 
to the texts in order to deny the Real Presence, still 
these timid souls feel that in order to affirm this Real 
Presence yet greater violence has to be done to the 
whole order of creation. Moreover, neither the Syn- 
optists nor St. Paul had given a plain command such 
as ‘Eat my flesh’ or ‘ Drink my blood.’ Indeed, 
both St. Matthew and St. Mark record a saying of 
Our Blessed Lord at the Last Supper which untutored 
souls might easily wrest to a falsehood. The simple 
form of it is Mark xiv, 24: ‘ This is my blood of the 
New Testament, which shall be shed for many.’ 25: 
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‘Amen, I say to you that / will drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine until that day when I shall drink it 
new in the kingdom of heaven.’ In St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (xxvi, 28) the form is a little less simple : ‘ This 
is my blood of the New Testament, which shall be 
shed for many unto remission of sins.’ 29: ‘And I 
say to you, / will not drink from henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine until that day when I shall drink it 
with you new in the kingdom of my Father.’ This is 
not the place to consider the reasons for the slight 
differences between these two records of the Last 
Supper. What must, however, be considered is the 
phrase ‘fruit of the vine.’ As this phrase is used 
after, not before, the words of consecration, it might 
easily be interpreted by primitive Christians to mean 
that there was no substantial change wrought in either 
the bread or wine by the words of Christ. 

Moreover, this method of interpretation would seem 
to be re-inforced by St. Paul’s doctrine to the Church 
of Corinth. Nowhere in his letter to the Corinthians 
does he speak clearly of ‘eating the flesh’ or ‘ drink- 
ing the blood.’ Indeed, after giving the words of 
consecration he goes on to say (I Cor., xi, 26): ‘ For 
as often as you shall eat this bread and drink this 
chalice, you shall shew forth the death of the Lord 
till He come. 27: Therefore whosoever shall eat this 
bread or drink this chalice .... 28:.... let him 
eat of that bread and drink of that chalice.’ 

It is therefore significant that St. Luke, who has 
recorded St. Paul’s version of the Consecration Form, 
should have relieved the minds of the early Christians 
by placing before the consecration the words which 
St. Matthew and St. Mark placed after the consecra- 
tion. Thus, St. Luke attributes this saying not to the 
Last Supper of the Body and Blood, but to the pre- 
liminary Paschal meal. This may the more easily 
be seen in its Hebrew parallelism. 
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15. He said to them: With 
desire I have desired to EAT 
THIS PASCH with you before I 
suffer. 

16. For I say to you that 
from this time I will not eat it 
till it be fulfilled in the king- 
dom of God. 


17. And having taken THE 
CHALICE He gave thanks and 
said: Take and divide it 
among you. 

18. For I say to you that I 
will not drink of the fruit of 


1g. And taking BREAD He 
gave thanks and brake and 
gave to them saying THIS IS MY 
BODY, which is given for you. 

Do this for a commemora- 
tion of me. 


21. In like manner the 
chalice also, after He had 
supped, saying THIS IS THE 
CHALICE, THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MY BLOOD, WHICH SHALL BE 
SHED FOR YOU. 


the vine till the kingdom of 
God come. 


Even after this effort of St. Luke to meet some of the 
misimpressions of the early Christians, there still 
remained no clear unambiguous statement such as 
‘Eat My FiesHe—Drinx My Bvoop.’ 


* * * * 


It was in the effort to meet this difficulty of the early 
Christians that St. John recalls two events of major 
importance, which the Synoptists had not recorded : 
(1) the miracle wrought in the wedding home at Cana; 
and (2) the discourse made in the Synagogue at 
Capharnaum. 

1. It was no main purpose of St. John to show that 
the Son of God was a worker of miracles. No evan- 
gelist records miracles so sparingly. But it remained 
for the last of the evangelists to remove the last of 
the misunderstandings about the Holy Eucharist by 
recording the transubstantiation of water into wine at 
the wedding feast (John ii, 1-11). As the Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is based on two 
miracles, Transubstantiation and Multiplication, and 
as the miracle of Multiplication had already been 
recorded by the three Synoptists, St. John’s mention 
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of the miracle of Transubstantiation completed the 
necessary proof of the possibility of the Real 
Presence. 

2. Moreover, what had been left unsaid by St. 
Paul, St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke was ex- 
plicitly said in the sixth chapter of St. John. Indeed, 
the recorded words would almost seem a commentary 
on the Form of Consecration of the Last Supper as 
already recorded: John vi, 48: ‘I am the Bread of 
Life.... 50:... .. that if any man eat he shall 
not die.’ 

51.: ‘I am the living bread.’ 52: ‘ If any man eat 
of this bread he shall live for ever; AND THE BREAD 
THAT I WILL GIVE IS MY FLESH, FOR THE LIFE OF THE 
WORLD.’ 

53: ‘ Howcan this man give us HIS FLESH TO EAT?’ 

54: ‘ Then Jesus said to them: Amen, amen I say 
unto you: Except you EAT THE FLESH OF THE SON OF 
MAN AND DRINK HIS BLOOD YOU SHALL NOT HAVE LIFE IN 
YOU.” 

55.: ‘HE THAT EATETH MY FLESH AND DRINKETH MY 
BLOOD HATH EVERLASTING LIFE.’ 

Texts like these, coming years after the full witness 
of St. Paul and the Synoptists, answered the last difh- 
culties of those for whom the full doctrine was a 
gospel—i.e., good tidings; but tidings that seemed 
too good to be true. With the publication of the sixth 
chapter of St. John the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
had received that authentication which led inevitably 
to the deep mystical and theological meditations of 
the Saints and Doctors in the centuries to come. 


II 


But as the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament re- 
ceived its fullest authentication from St. John, so, too, 
did the discipline of Holy Communion, 
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We have found that it is to St. John we owe the 
most explicit statements that in the Holy Eucharist 
as a sacrifice and as a sacrament the bread has been 
changed into Christ’s body, and the wine into Christ’s 
blood. So, too, we shall find that it is to St. John 
we owe the most explicit statement that the Holy 
Eucharist is not merely a sacrifice which is offered by 
His priests for all, but that it is a sacrament that 
should be received by all, lay folk and priests alike. 


This opinion, which seems startling at first hearing, 
will seem obvious when we reflect that neither (1) the 
account of the Last Supper, nor (2) the doctrine of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians contains any command that 
the lay folk, as distinct from the priest, of the Church 
SHALL receive the Holy Eucharist. The Form of 
Consecration contains a command tovto moere [This 
do]. Yet it is a command given, not to lay 
folk, but to priests in particular. And it is a com- 
mand not, indeed, to receive the Sacrament, but to 
offer the Sacrifice. The group to whom it was 
addressed were priests; the action they were bidden 
to do was the sacrificial action of their priesthood. 


Again, in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
(I Cor., xi, 24 seg.) there is mention of eating the bread 
and drinking the blood. Now although it may fairly 
be assumed that St. Paul is speaking not merely of 
priests, but also of lay folk, received the Sacrament, 
yet nowhere does St. Paul suggest that the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood should be received by priests 
and people alike at Christ’s command. 


Now, it is precisely this command given to the 
Church at large to receive the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ that is the key to the sixth chapter 
of St. John. It is this teaching which is unique not 
merely amongst the Gospels, but even amongst all the 
books of the New Testament. 
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The early Christian who had only the teaching of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, and of the Synoptists, 
might hold that priests had a duty of offering the 
Sacrifice, but that there was no clear command for 
other Christians to receive the Sacrament. When the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel was published this 
misunderstanding received its quietus by apostolic and 
indeed divine authority. Nothing had ever equalled 
the peremptoriness of Christ’s command: ‘ EXCEPT 
YOU EAT THE FLESH OF THE SON OF MAN AND DRINK HIS 
BLOOD YOU SHALL NOT HAVE LIFE IN YOU.’ 

A command issued under the alternatives of obe- 
dience or death is the most absolute of all commands! 


* * 7 7 

It will thus be seen that St. John’s Gospel, by its 
ultimate explicit proofs of the Real Presence, and by 
its obligation of Holy Communion, has given the 


Church precious and, indeed, unique Eucharistic 
doctrine. 


Vincent McNasps, O.P. 
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BOYS’ COMMUNION 


Out of the warm blue morning into the aisle 

They come on tiptoe, with hearts inspired, but awed. 

They bring the sunshine trapped in golden hair. 

The old priest sees them with a hurried smile 

From the small sacristy door. With solemn care 

They kneel for their Desire, and in the heart of each 

A world turns white, and sin dies many deaths. 

In a slow moment they have crossed the breach 

That we have made between their souls and God. 

Sounds but the satisfaction in their breath 

And the low, murmuring comfort of the priest, 

And their light footsteps, the church pavement scorn- 
ing, 

(For now they walk on air); their eyes turn East. . . 

Then out of the aisle into the warm blue morning . . . 


Oh, surely even the cowardly hearts of men 

May hide their sins behind this innocence ; 

Surely these prayers will count for something when 
Mankind is found to want. And all our sense 

And wisdom, our achievement and our power 

Will find that more prevails that little hour 
When boys came in to church, and hurrying thence 
To meet the morning, took God in their hearts. 


Then praise God for their saving Innocence. 


RupPerRT CroFrt-CookeE. 
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HE first Dominicans came to Russia in 1222, only 
a year after another group of Friars had set foot 
for the first time on English soil. 

With the exception of the Apostolic times, no other 
period in the history of the Church can be compared 
to the first half of the thirteenth century. In founding 
their respective Orders both Dominic and Francis 
gave such an impulse to the entire Catholic world that 
during subsequent centuries their successors had only 
to follow in the footsteps of their great predecessors. 
It was to Hyacinth, one of his first disciples, that St. 
Dominic entrusted the mission of evangelizing 
Northern Europe. 

St. Hyacinth was a member of the noble Polish 
family of Odrowaz, and had been received into the 
Order of Preachers in 1220. Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by three other Polish friars, St. Hyacinth 
returned to his native country. In Cracow he founded 
his first monastery, and then started on his missionary 
journey. In two years the Saint had visited Poland, 
Prussia, Denmark, Scandinavia, Finland.’ Every- 
where his passage was marked by the establishment 
of Dominican monasteries. In 1222 he at last reached 
Red Russia, or Galicia, and, having founded a monas- 
tery in Halic, proceeded to Kiev.’ 

At that time Russia presented an agglomeration of 
principalities (Oudiely), governed by princes, descen- 
dants of Saint Vladimir, the most important princi- 
pality being that of Kiev, whose Great Prince was the 

1R.P. Mortier. Histoire des Maitres Generaux . .. Vol. I, 
p. 216-17, 528. 

2R.P. Antonin Danzas. Etudes sur les temps primitifs de 
V’Ordre de St. Dominique. Vol. I, p. 82. 
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doyen amongst the other princes. In 988, under St. 
Vladimir, the fourth of the line of Norman princes, 
Russia had embraced Christianity. The missionaries 
who baptised ‘ Rus,’ as Russia was known then, all 
came from Byzance, consequently the rite they intro- 
duced was the Eastern rite. When 56 years later 
Byzance broke away from the Unity of the Church, it 
would seem that Russia’s position was less definite, 
and during the first centuries she does not appear to 
have had a very clear notion of the rupture, despite 
the violent anti-Catholic propaganda of the Greek 
clergy and the uncompromising attitude adopted 
under their influence by part of her native clergy. 

Prince Vladimir, ruling at the time in Kiev,’ not 
only allowed St. Hyacinth to enter Kiev, the chief 
town of Russia at that period of her history, but also 
permitted him to build a great monastery, dedicated 
to our Lady, on the bank of the Dnieper in the part 
of the town know now as Podol. Having firmly estab- 
lished himself in the Russian capital, St. Hyacinth 
visited the Russian towns of Vladimir-Volynsky, Jito- 
mir, Chernigoff, the Crimea, where he founded an 
important house in Caffa* (now Theodosia), and even 
reached distant Tartaria.° 

His personality and irresistible eloquence attracted 
many faithful to Kiev; a number of priests entered the 
Order, and the Catholic community was steadily 
growing. 

However, this progress was checked by the Tartar 
invasion, which the Russian princes, disunited and 
quarrelling amongst themselves, were unable to resist. 


’This must have been Prince Vladimir Rurikovitch of 
Smolensk, who ruled in Kiev from 1218 to 1235. 

4Bzovius. Annalib. Eccles. n. 2, quoted by Fr. S. Baracz, 
O.P. in Rysdziejow zakonu kaznodziejskiego w Polsce. Vol. I, 
p. 76. 

5 R.P. Danzas, O.P. Op. cit., III, p. 162. 
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They suffered a crushing defeat in the battle of Kalka 
(1223), after which the wild hordes swept over the 
principalities of Central Russia, from whence they 
moved southwards and westwards. 


St. Hyacinth remained in Kiev for four years*® with 
his companions Florian, Godinus and Benedict, and 
then in 1227, leaving Godinus in Kiev, he proceeded 
to Danzig, Lithuania and Poland. Apparently he re- 
turned to Kiev at some later date, as he was again 
there in the autumn of 1240, when the Mongols be- 
sieged the town, which, after a desperate struggle, 
fell into their hands. Contemporary records tell us 
that the news of the fall of Kiev reached St. Hyacinth 
when he was celebrating Mass. Placing the Host in 
the ciborium, and followed by his friars, the Saint 
hoped to reach that part of the town which was still 
free, when, passing before the statue of our Lady, he 
heard a voice saying : ‘ My child, thou art carrying the 
Son to save Him from outrage, and thou art leaving 
the Mother to suffer insult at the hands of the 
heathen.’ ‘Oh, Mother,’ answered St. Hyacinth, 
“gladly would I have taken thy image, were it not so 
heavy, but its weight exceeds my strength.’ ‘ Lift 
it,” said the voice, ‘It will be as light as a reed.’ 
Obeying, St. Hyacinth took the statue in his free hand 
and walked on with his precious double burden. When 
he reached the Dnieper his cloak was spread on the 
water, and upon it St. Hyacinth and his friars crossed 
the river. At the process of canonisation in 1594 four 
hundred and eighty witnesses declared having seen on 
still days, when the water was as smooth as glass, a 
line of footmarks across the river from bank to bank, 


* It is confirmed by a precious fourteenth century manuscript 
in the Chigi library, Rome, MS. f. iv, 90, quoted by A. Theiner : 
Vicissitudes de l’Eglise Catholique .... en Russie. Par un 
pretre de la Congreg. de |’Oratoire. Paris 1843. Remarque 
sur p. 23. 
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and that this line was known by the people as ‘St. 
Hyacinth’s Way.’ ’ 

Pushing on westwards the Tartars devastated the 
country between Kiev and Sandomir. Poland was 
unable to resist their onslaught, and Moravia and 
Hungary fell next. In the ensuing massacres a hun- 
dred Dominicans lost their lives. 

The progress of the Asiatic hordes was checked 
at last, and they retreated back to Russia, which 
remained under their yoke for over two centuries. As 
soon as some semblance of peace was re-established, 
the Friars resumed their work in Hungary, Russia, 
and now also in Tartaria. In no way were they 
daunted by the savagery of the pagans; on the con- 
trary, they considered that a new and rich field was 
awaiting their apostolic labours, and, braving danger 
and privations, both Dominicans and Franciscans at 
once undertook this new work. 

Two missions were sent to Khan Baitchou in 1245 
and 1247. The first, dispatched by Pope Innocent 
IV, was headed by the Dominican Fr. Ascelin, or 
Anselm, of Lombardy, accompanied by three of his 
brethren. Matthias of Michovia,* a Polish historian, 
tells us that in Poland Fr. Anselm met Vasilko, Prince 
of Kiev, who was then visiting King Boleslas. The 
Russian Prince offered’the friars to journey on to Kiev 
with him. They accepted, and from Kiev proceeded 
eastwards. This fact is significant, as it proves that 
almost two centuries after the great schism Russia 
still carried on friendly intercourse with the Catholic 
world and facilitated Catholic missionary activities. 
However, the Polish chronicler made one mistake, as 
this happened not to Anselm, but to a Franciscan 


7R.P. Mortier. Histoire des Maitres . . . Vol. I, pp. 378- 


379- 
®*R.P. A. Touron, O.P. Histoire des hommes illustres de 


Vordre de St. Dominique. Vol. I, pp. 145-146. 
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Friar John. The second mission, sent by St. Louis, 
King of France, was led by Fr. Andrew of Longju- 
meau, O.P. It was to deal with the proposal of an 
offensive alliance against the Moslems, made by the 
Tartars to France. Both missions travelled by the 
southern route through Ptolemais and Armenia, and 
visited the Khan in Tiflis. From the religious point 
of view these missions were fruitless, the Tartars 
being a treacherous and unreliable people, whose 
alleged interest in Christianity was but a pretext for 
attaining political objects. Yet, judging by the Bull 
of Pope John XXII, addressed to the convert Tartars 
(Nov. 22, 1321), in subsequent years the friars of the 
Caffa monastery did meet with a measure of success 
amongst the Mongolians.° 

In the meanwhile, St. Hyacinth continued his 
apostleship in Lithuania and Poland until, on the 
Feast of the Assumption, 1257, he died in the 
monastery at Cracow. 

Three years later a new Tartar irruption once more 
destroyed his work. In Sandomir the Poles, deceived 
by Tartar promises, opened the gates, the invaders 
wrecked the town, sacked the monastery of St. James, 
massacring forty-nine friars who were at prayer, and 
who met their death singing the Salve Regina.” 

For a long time the Dominican houses in Russia 
were incorporated in the Polish Province, instituted 
by the Chapter of 1228, at the same time as the 
Provinces of Dacia (Denmark), Greece, and the Holy 
Land. The institution of these provinces completed 
the circular route for the eastward bound missionaries, 
whose ultimate object was the great and mysterious 
land of Cathay, or China. The southern way led 
from the great houses of Spain to Persia, through 
Africa and Palestine, the northern, from Hungary and 

®*Mortier. Op. cit., I, pp. 383-386, II, p. 540. 

Ibid. I, pp. 529-530. 
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Poland through Russia, the Crimea, the Caucasus to 
Tartaria, Armenia and Persia. Along both ways 
houses were established, sometimes large convents, as 
at Kiev and Caffa, in other cases small shelters, where 
the missionaries could rest and replenish their 
supplies. 

About the same time Pope Innocent IV formed a 
new Society of Friars, ‘Societas peregrinantium,’ 
specially intended for missionary work in the East. 
These Friars were recruited from both Orders, Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans; they remained under the 
jurisdiction of their respective Provincials, though at 
the same time, during the period of their mission, they 
were subordinated to special superiors, appointed 
either by the Pope personally or by the Master General 
of the Order. Later, as the field of missionary work 
extended, the peregrinati were formed into a separate 
Congregation with a separate Rule, privileges, con- 
vents and funds. This Congregation existed until the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

Our space is too limited to allow of even a short 
sketch of the activity of the ‘ Societas peregrinantium,’ 
but it was probably to this Society that a Hungarian 
Dominican, Fr. Richard, belonged. About 1271 he 
set forth in quest of the cradle of his race. With a 
small group of companions, he travelled through 
Russia to the Volga, which he reached alone after a 
perilous journey, during which he lost all his fellow- 
travellers. But he appears to have met with success, 
as somewhere on the Volga he did find a tribe which 
understood his language." 

An interesting document, dated 1254, enumerates 
the peoples to whom the sons of St. Dominic had 
already preached the Gospel. In it the Pope grants 
new privileges to the Friars-Preachers, ‘ travelling 


™R.P. Danzas. Etudes... Vol. III, pp. 162-163. 
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through the lands of the Saracens, Pagans, Greeks, 
Bulgars, Cumans (Hungarians), Ethiopians, Syrians, 
Iberes, Alans, Gazares (Khozars), Goths, Zichores 
(?), Ruthenians, Jacobites, Nubians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Indians, Mostelites (?), Tartars and Hun- 
garians of Great Hungary.’ ” 

The Peregrinanti developed a great activity in 
Armenia, where, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, they succeeded in reconciling the Armenian 
schismatics to the Church. This success was chiefly 
due to a group of Dominicans, Fr. Bartholomew of 
Bologna and his companions, Fr. John of Florence 
and another Fr. John, known as ‘the Englishman.’ 
Not only did these friars found a new Congregation of 
Armenian friars under the name of ‘ United Friars 
of Armenia,’ but also translated into Armenian for 
their benefit a considerable portion of St. Thomas’s 
works, the Breviary and Missal of the Order and the 
Rule of St. Augustine.” 

These United Friars established themselves chiefly 
in that part of the country which later became 
Russian Armenia, their principal house being at Naxi- 
van (Nachichevan). From there Fr. John of Florence 
proceeded to Georgia, where he laboured for more 
than ten years, and was consecrated first Bishop of 
Tiflis in 1329. His successors extended the field of 
their activity northwards to the lower region of the 
Volga. Traces of their work survived till the 
seventeenth century, when a small Catholic Armenian 
colony still existed in Astrakhan. 

In the meanwhile in Poland and Russia Dominicans 
were busily engaged in repairing their houses wrecked 
by Tartar raids. Old convents were restored and new 
houses built. At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 


12R.P. Danzas. Op. cit. III, p. 167. 


13R.P. Mortier. Op. cit. III, pp. 30-31. R.P. Chapotin, A 
travers V’histoire Dominicaine. P. 41, etc. 
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tury the Polish Province, though diminished by the 
formation of a new Bohemian Province, still had 
thirty-six convents of the first and three of the second 
Order." 

Notwithstanding the Tartar domination, the Catho- 
lic cause met with such success in Russia that Pope 
John XXII erected a new Bishopric on the ‘ confines 
of Russia’ in 1322."* This bishopric covered a vast 
territory, extending from Bulgaria and the Black Sea 
to the Volga. 

The progress of Catholicism in South Russia was 
further advanced by the conquest of Galicia by King 
Casimir IV of Poland in 1349, and of Volhynia and 
Kiev by the Princes of Lithuania. Later Poland and 
Lithuania were united under one crown by the mar- 
riage of Queen Hedwige of Poland to Prince Jagello 
of Lithuania, who embraced the Catholic faith. This 
also served to increase and strengthen Catholic in- 
fluence in South Russia. It is noteworthy to record 
that at the famous battle of Tannenberg, in 
1410, where the united Slavs defeated the Order 
of Teutonic Knights, by this victory saving Poland, 
Lithuania and Russia from German domination, it 
was a Dominican Bishop of Kiev who accompanied 
King Jagello and blessed the Slav forces, a consider- 
able part of which belonged to the Russian Orthodox 
princes." 

In Kiev Orthodox and Catholics lived peacefully 
side by side. We are told’’ that Alexis, Orthodox 
Metropolitan of Kiev, influenced by the Catholic 
Bishop, a Dominican, willingly discussed with him the 
prospects of Reunion. This news, reaching Constan- 
tinople, alarmed the Emperor and the Patriarch, who 


14 Mortier. Op. cit. Vol. II, p. 382. 
15 A, Theiner. Vicissitudes de l’Eglise Catholique. P. 27. 


1617C. G. Friesius. De episcopate Kijowiensi. 1763, pp. 30 
and 34 quoted by Fr. Baracz, op cit. Vol. I, pp. 182 and 165. 
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promptly dispatched to Kiev a certain Dionysius. The 
atter was to impede any work tending to forward the 
cause of reconciliation with the Catholic Church. 
Though Alexis succeeded in defeating Dionysius’s 
intrigues, directed personally against him, yet the 
Catholic Bishop was compelled to leave Kiev. This 
incident, which occurred about 1377, is all the more 
interesting because the Metropolitan Alexis of Kiev 
has been canonized by the Russian Church. It demon- 
strates the attitude towards Rome of some of the best 
representatives of the Russian hierarchy of the time. 

All through the next two centuries the Dominicans 
were steadily taking possession of Poland and Russia, 
new houses were being founded in both countries, and 
at the close of the sixteenth century the necessity arose 
of dividing the Polish Province. The reason for 
such a partition appears to have been chiefly due to 
questions of nationality, especially the traditional 
enmity of the two sister-races, Russia and Poland; 
besides it would seem that the Poles sadly neglected 
the Russian convents despite the fact of their being 
incorporated in their province. 

The process of separation lasted from 1595 to 1612, 
and caused infinite trouble to the Masters-General of 
the Order and the several General Chapters which had 
to deal with the matter. It is interesting to note that 
invariably the Masters General, as well as the General 
Chapters, took the part of the Russian convents, and 
had at times to call sharply to order the turbulent and 
undisciplined Polish friars. 

It was in 1595 that tue Master-General Beccaria 
decided the provisional partition of the Polish Pro- 
vince. He had been visiting the Northern Provinces 
when his attention was drawn to the great number of 
convents in the Polish Province, out of all proportion 
to the number of religious. There were but three 
hundred religious for thirty-nine convents, an average 
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of eight religious for every house. This number was 
totally inadequate if the strict monastic observance was 
to be enforced. So it was this fact, as well as the 
continuous complaints of the Russians which caused 
Fr. Beccaria to decree the separation of the Russian 
convents. 

The Polish friars received this decision with a storm 
of protests, and their attitude towards their superior 
became so unfriendly, to say the least of it, that the 
Master-General had to leave Poland. Fr. John Bap- 
tist of Reggio subsequently recorded the words of 
King Sigismund of Poland that the ‘religious dared 
rebel against the authority of their Master-General.’ 

Fr. Beccaria, deeply insulted, lingered so long on 
his way back that he missed the celebrations of the 
canonisation of St. Hyacinth. His absence from 
Rome at such a time, especially as he had previously 
petitioned Pope Sixtus V to hasten the process of 
canonisation, appears so extraordinary that the his- 
torian of the Masters-General of the Order, Fr. 
Mortier, O.P., can explain it only as a protest against 
the rebellion of his Polish subordinates. 

The Chapter of Valencia, in 1596, confirmed the 
separation and gave the new Russian Province, which 
numbered twenty-one convents, under the title of St. 
Hyacinth. Fr. Antonius of Premils was appointed 
first Provincial of the Province, which he governed 
wisely, and introduced a strict observance of the Rule. 

The Poles, however, did not consider themselves 
beaten, and appealed to Clement VIII. The Pope 
referred the whole matter to the Chapter of Naples 
(1600). The situation became so acute that the Chap- 
ter cancelled the election of the Polish Provincial, Fr. 
Severin of Cracow, and severely admonished the recal- 
citrant Polish friars. This brought them to reason, 
and Fr. Severin, on behalf of his Province, apologized 
to the Master-General, and submitted to his decision. 
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But the trouble did not end here. In the following 
year Pope Clement VIII, yielding to the clamours of 
the Polish friars, cancelled the erection of the Russian 
Province, establishing in its stead a simple Congrega- 
tion. This, of course, dissatisfied the other side, and 
the Russians renewed their appeals to the Holy See 
and the Master General. 

At the Chapter of 1608, under Master General 
Galamini, an agreement was drawn up and signed by 
Poles and Russians, in which the latter engaged them- 
selves not to insist upon the erection of their Congre- 
gation into a Province. The conventual properties 
were, at the time, apportioned between Poles and 
Russians. But this agreement, though countersigned 
by Pope Paul V, did not prevent further frictions. 
The Chapter of 1611 confirmed the agreement of 1608, 
and gave the Congregation of Russia two more houses 
from the Polish Province. The Master-General, 
moreover, addressed to the Polish Dominicans a 
circular letter asking them to maintain peace on the 
basis established by the Chapters of 1608 and 1611 
under threat of severe penalties. 

This circular does not seem to have had any results, 
for in 1612 the General Chapter deemed it necessary 
to re-erect the Russian Province, and separate it 
definitely from Poland. This decision greatly dis- 
pleased the Poles, who were still more discomfited by 
the simultaneous loss of a few more houses, incor- 
porated in the Province of Bohemia. Their anger was 
manifested at the time of the visitation of Fr. Damien 
of Fonseca, appointed Visitor to Poland and Russia 
in 1616. An amusing account of the incident is given 
by Fr. Mortier from the record of Fr. John Baptist of 
Reggio, who accompanied Fr. Damien to Poland as 
his secretary.” 

18 On the division of the Polish Province see Mortier, Vol. 
VI, pp. 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 128, 249-254. 
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We have not been able to find here in London much 
information about the Russian Province. However, 
judging by the fact of its increasing number of houses 
(at the beginning of the seventeenth century it pos- 
sessed sixty-nine” convents of the first and three of the 
second Orders), and also of its having been divided 
in 1647 into two Provinces, Russian and Lithuanian, 
we presume that the apostolate of the Dominicans in 
Russia met with a considerable méasure of success. 
In 1627 Pope Urban VIII decreed the teaching of 
local languages in the Russian convents. 

Religious Orders settled in Lithuania at a later date 
than in Russia, the Dominicans having built their 
first house in Troki (Vilna district) only in the fifteenth 
century and at Kalvaria and Rossieny two centuries 
later. In this country they were chiefly concerned in 
counteracting the influence of the Reformation, which 
had reached it at an early date. Their work proved 
so successful as to have practically eliminated all 
traces of Protestantism in Lithuania. 

It is about the time of the formation of this last 
Province that a lawyer Brachovsky established a 
special fund in St. Thomas’s College in Rome, known 
as ‘fundatio Brachovsciana,’ the object of which was 
to provide for the education of two Russian students.” 

The seventeenth century was a time of anarchy in 
the Ukraine which became the field of fierce battles 
between Poles, Cossacks, Tartars and Turks. St. 
Hyacinth’s Province suffered much at the hands of 
the belligerents, many Dominican houses being 
wrecked, amongst them the old convent of Kiev, sub- 
sequently rebuilt in another part of the town. 

But these devastations did not impede the growth 
of the Order in Russia, and in 1700 the Russian 


Fr, S. Baracz. Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 44. 
201d. Vol. I, p. 297. 
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Province possessed fifty-one houses of the first order, 
so that the Chapter of Lvov subdivided it into six dis- 
tricts, namely, those of Lvov, Jesupol, Shklov, Pinsk, 
Minsk and Kamienetz.”* 


*1 Fr. Baracz. Op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 314-315. 


GEORGE BENNIGSEN. 
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THE ‘INFIORATA ’? OF GENZANO 
A Picture of Corpus Christi Day 


Coosrus Christi Day in Rome generally finds the 
tide of foreign visitors on the ebb, happily so, at 
least from one point of view. The curious crowds who 
invade the churches in Holy Week are not always 
drawn by religion, nor is their presence always an aid 
to devotion. But by the time the first Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday comes the mere tripper has left for 
a cooler climate and other ‘sights,’ and the Italian, 
with those who know and appreciate his religion, is 
left more or less undisturbed. Sophistication vanishes, 
simplicity returns, and one has the feeling that what 
stage-managing there is comes from pure interest in 
the occasion, from an undivided attention to a great 
tradition. Corpus Christi Day processions are beau- 
tiful anywhere, but hardly anywhere do they show 
such ingenuous elaboration, such mingling of local 
pride, childlike pleasure, and natural beauty as at 
Genzano, the little town in the wine-growing country 
near Rome, above Lake Nemi. 

For the people of Genzano and the country for 
miles round it is not only the festival of Corpus 
Domini; it is the Infiorata, the festival of the flowers. 
The religion of the country and the life and pleasures 
of the local inhabitants are intermixed in a way which 
only a people who have no doubts can show. It is, 
of course, a public holiday, and after the early Masses 
the cafés and the wineshops are full. A committee 
of townspeople is formed to organise the Infiorata. 
They offer prizes, initiate competitions, above all for 
the best samples of wine. From an early hour the 
main street, leading up from the central square to the 
Piazza del Duomo, has been railed off under their 
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direction, and divided into sections. Each of these 
is allotted to a family, to a shop-keeper and his assis- 
tants, a wine-grower and his labourers. It is their 
traditional task to make the street a sheer carpet of 
flowers. It is not over mere scattered blossoms that 
the Blessed Sacrament shall pass, but over a series 
of designs, woven with skill and executed with 
patience, and all composed of the product of hill-side, 
garden and vineyard. For hours each group bends 
over its task, tracing out the design in chalk on the 
cobble stones, and then, some time before the pro- 
cession is due to start, filling it in with petals, nearly 
all of wild flowers. There is the brilliant yellow of 
broom, the flaming scarlet of poppy, the delicate blue 
of Lucerne, the light heliotrope of veitch, the pink of 
wild rose; neutral green is supplied with grasses or 
sorrel seed, black with grape seeds, saved from last 
year’s vintage. With these colours, these materials, 
the group accomplish the designs they have set them- 
selves, until there is nothing of the cobbled street left 
to view, and the whole stretch, seen from the little 
altar at the top, appears to be nothing but a series of 
brilliantly coloured carpets, laid down for the passage 
of the King of kings. 

Self-consciousness there is, of course, in this work; 
it could not be otherwise with the hundreds of on- 
lookers on each side of the street, calling out their 
comments, expressing their admiration or criticism. 

But there is no artificiality ; the people are doing it 
for themselves, just as Ober-Ammergau continues to 
carry through its devotion for itself—in spite of the 
special trains and the conducted excursions. Whether 
Genzano, in the face of similar temptations, would 
remain as unspotted, it is impossible to say. But 
Rome is not fashionable after Pentecost, and so we 
shall probably never know; at all events, the regular 
guide books practically ignore the Infiorata. This 
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year there were ten designs, and a broadsheet sold in 
the town described in simple verse the nature and aim 
of each picture, and gave the name of the artist. The 
first, done by ‘ Vincenzo the gardener,’ represented a 
Persian carpet of generous size and wonderful design. 
Next came a great white cross, with the symbols of 
the Passion. Then the arms of Genzano and the 
neighbouring village of Nemi, on the other side of the 
famous dark, mysterious lake of that name. Next 
Saint Francis, an inevitable subject in this year. And 
so on, another representation of the Crucifixion, a 
geometrical pattern, the moon in the heavens, and— 
a topical and very popular subject—a representation 
of the recent Polar Flight, in which Italy, in the person 
of Commandant Nobile, had such an honourable 
share. The altar of benediction is reached at last, 
just below the steps leading up to the little cathedral 
square, from which the view is a delight to the eye 
and a joy to the mind. In a few moments the pro- 
cession will come out, and the patient work of many 
hours will vanish. But before it is swept away it 
will also find its highest recompense. 


A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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BEAUTY IN CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
Ammons those people who are conscious of and 


annoyed by the complete badness manifest in 
the building and decoration, in use in the Catholic 
Church in our days, there are very few who regard the 
matter as anything more than a superficial defect that 
can be, with care, remedied. There are few who 
realise the essentially malignant and even mortal 
nature of the infection that so ails us. 

Most of these people speak with varying degrees 
of confidence about ways and means of ‘improving 
the taste of the Faithful,’ of educating people up to 
this or that notion. Again, others propose the copy- 
ing on a vast scale the works of certain respectable and 
accredited masters of the past centuries, thereby im- 
proving the ‘outward appearance’ of churches and 
images. By this manoeuvre they hope to get the 
unsuspecting worshipper used to the form and comeli- 
ness of the Italian primitives and other work of men 
who lived in more civilized periods than our own— 
so leading them on until, after a very few years of this 
aesthetic welfare-work, the most suburban Catholic 
will revile the pink and white Madonnas as supplied 
by the ‘church-furniture shop’ and have nothing less 
than exact reproductions of Giotto or sixth century 
Byzantine. 

Whatever may be said for these sincere attempts 
of pious people, the root of the matter is left un- 
touched; it is not even approached. The issue is 
usually confused by a notion of ‘giving the best to 
God.’ I say confused because it creates in the mind 
the notion that there can be constructed a kind of 
scale of beauty, extending from the merely useful 
objects required for a church (like shelves or pipes or 
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rubber door-mats) to the culminating point in the vest- 
ments and the sacred vessels. 

It is subconsciously felt that the searching eye of 
Almighty God will overlook the radiator casing and 
the electric button so long as the priest’s casuble is 
graceful and costly. This particular superstition is 
widespread and deep-rooted. 

One unique thing has been achieved in our days: 
quite large groups of men in Europe and America, 
and now in Asia and all the New World, north and 
south (in fact quite universally), owing to the peculiar 
conditions of our times and our particular habit of 
mind, find themselves entirely deprived of the nor- 
mal ability to create, as a matter of course, a thing 
of beauty. 

In the primitive society of any time or of our own 
day, this we can observe—e.g. in Central Africa or 
the Polynesian Islands, &c.—not one article made, of 
any size or sort for any purpose whatsoever, but is a 
work of considerable aesthetic merit, as any sensitive 
person may see. Among ourselves, as we know, the 
precise reverse prevails universally, zz spite of the 
very considerable number of persons among us of real 
‘ appreciation.’ 

In the great empires of antiquity, of Greece in her 
decline, when the last riot of naturalism and trumpery 
academism had killed the fine arts, there still re- 
mained a large population who made small things of 
superb merit, quite unspoilt by the decline of the 
Schools of Art in Athens or elsewhere. But we have 
no such undercurrent of genuine art left us. In Eng- 
land it died in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
To-day the dead body stinks. 

Man of his material tends to make objects of 
beauty. The lack, therefore, of this quality, is the 
sure sign of an imposed tyranny. Civil/zations are 
always subject to some such subjection in varying de- 
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grees. In our day, and particularly in our country 
and daughter countries, the subjection is complete. 
Yet even if one took a modern English village smith 
of the more typical sort, and locked him up in his shop 
for a week with instructions to make an image in iron, 
of, say, the Mother of God, it is probable that his 
finished work at the week’s end would be (of this I 
am sure) infinitely more in the universal tradition of 
an image than anything that the frantic efforts of all 
the Arts and Crafts centres in England could pro- 
duce. It is unlikely that the smith himself would 
approve of his work, because even village smiths are 
blasted by the conviction that beauty has wedded the 
camera, and that there can be no beauty when there is 
no verisimilitude. Nevertheless, what this man pro- 
duces, in so far as he is free from obnoxious influ- 
ences, will be in fact a thing of beauty and beloved of 
God, and therefore fit for use in the house of God. 

The issue is this : we are faced by the situation of 
living in a civilization that has particularly incapaci- 
tated one of the normal faculties of man—that of 
making, without conscious effort, works possessing 
the quality called ‘beauty.’ We see that in no other 
civilization has there existed a similar condition of 
things. It is the price we pay for ‘modern conveni- 
ences.’ Probably it is a small price: that depends 
upon one’s scale of values. 

There are, at any rate, some of us who are con- 
scious of the ‘pain of loss.’ We are, so to say, in 
hell. ‘What,’ you ask, is beauty then, your God?’ 
No, but ‘the beauty of God is the cause of the being 
of all that is... These have no place in the modern 
world. The cure on the lines suggested above—hav- 
ing a game with the blacksmith—will be said to be 
impracticable. The answer to that is surely that no 
great revolution in our present aesthetic expression is 
practicable outside the collapse of ordered society or 
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something equivalent to it, such as the growing up 
within modern civilization of another civilization with 
a conscious determination to ‘eschew evil and do 
good,’ to avoid being trapped in the general decline. 
This may not be humanly possible, but it was in some 
such fashion that Europe first became Catholic. The 
odds against us, however, are ten times greater now, 
owing to the unusual grasp of the industrial system. 

Not until civilization turns about on her tracks can 
the visible Church of God be clothed in beauty; for 
the Church is composed of men and must reflect the 
life and temper of mind of those men who compose 
her. 

To have a Church in suburbia apeing the restraint 
and dignity, and the solemn abandon, of the age of 
Faith is far more hateful than having tip-up plush 
seats and electric altar lights as favoured in the States 
(vide The Universe). If Tooting likes the exsemble 
of its drawing-rooms, let Tooting give what it most 
likes to God : this would be just and right. If we do 
not like our churches to reflect the sort of life we have, 
let us have a different sort of life, and the churches 
will change inevitably. 


Davip JONEs. 
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“He Saints have their spiritual lineage, their spiri- 
tual fecundity. We can trace, for instance, in 
one direct line of vital influence, the mystic genealogy 
of St. Theresa of Jesus through St. Catherine of Siena 
to St. Gertrude. But the great Avilan, that giantess 
among the Saints and ‘ Mater Spiritualium,’ is invited 
to rejoice more ecstatically, because a whole world of 
Carmels is peopled with her daughters, 


‘Each with the Mother’s likeness, 
‘And something all her own.’ 


The noblest quality of the Saint is the power he pos- 
sesses of begetting others in his spirit. Each friend 
of Jesus in his turn finds in himself, in some degree, a 
superabundance of exceptional graces by which he 
can help in giving life to others: to others 
who will, in due time, be able to stand up to 
the world and answer for themselves. Among 
the offspring of Theresa of Spain one sweet violet 
has drawn to herself, in love and veneration, the 
whole Catholic world of our generation. Jesus is 
in her, reconciling the sinful, sentimental multitudes to 
His holy love. There is now a gospel according to 
Theresa. It is a gospel poured forth upon a thirsty 
world from a heart so full of grace that no barrier of 
age or sex or enclosure could prevent it from leaping 
forth into the sunlight, to delight Christendom. ‘We 
cannot help uttering what we have seen and heard,’ 
protested the Apostles; and the new St. Theresa has 
seen and heard, and she, too, must needs speak, teach- 
ing her ‘little way,’ better than the best of bodhi-satt- 
vas. She has become, so to speak, a Christian 
faqir, sitting by the roadside of modern Europe and 
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fascinating all who pass along by the persistence of her 
song of love. ‘ L’Histoire d’une Ame’ is her exploit 
—her soul is her fortune, and even a writer on Le 
Matin like Pierre de Waline, even a naturalistic 
novelist like Madame Lucie de la Rue Mardrus, is 
happy to stay and stoop to catch the fragrance of this 
unfading and unforgettable violet. She is preaching 
now on the housetops what her heavenly Husband 
whispered in her ear in the courtyards of the Carmel. 
Her soul, I say, is her fortune. Men and women who 
have tried all the pleasures that can be won from ad- 
venture and from romance, meeting with this humble 
Carmelite, are startled by the revelation of a spiritual 
adventure, a mystical romance, infinitely more thrill- 
ing, more absorbing, than any novel manages to be. 
If it is heroic courage that takes us, she has it, and 
so nobly! Her battle of the Marne was won in child- 
hood. She was very sensitive, it seems, and, after 
some midnight mass, had again been tempted to sad- 
ness by overhearing ‘a remark which cut her to the 
quick.’ But she resolved, there and then, to have 
done with it, to restrain the rising tears. It was a 
wondrous victory! And it was followed up with all 
the furia of a French and Norman fighter. She was 
out to win, and she won. She conquered herself, and 
so made God her possession. From her celestial throne 
she now triumphs with equal ease and verve over any 
soul that takes the risk of catching her eye. She holds 
Court, like the Queen she is, and, ma foi, knights 
are not lacking to pick up the roses she is pleased 
to let fall. Greatest of triumphs: from the rose- 
petals she scatters new roses arise. And here is 
Nénette: ‘the graceful story of Nénette.’ Official 
registers at Annecy show that Jeanne-Marie-Joseph 
Anne de Guigné was born of noble parents at 
Annecy-le-Vieux, on April 25th, 1911. But she was 
more truly conceived and born from the spirit 
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of St. Theresa of the Child Jesus. Child as she 
was (she died on January 14th, 1922), she was drawn 
both by the teaching and by the example of her Nor- 
man sister. With that holy hatred of mediocrity and 
‘plain Tommy’ which makes France a nursery- 
ground for saints and heroes, she resolved to carry out 
in her own life what Theresa had victoriously accom- 
plished in hers. It is astonishing to find a child of 
nine committing to writing her resolve to follow her 
Saviour in everything, in such terms as these : ‘ How 
set about it? Fight against all obstacles, everything 
that might prevent Jesus from growing in me: my de- 
fects, my disposition to pride, to laziness. . . . Hence 
the need for me to keep up a daily struggle. If my 
body needs food, so does my soul. On what does my 
soul feed and grow strong? On all that is true, beau- 
tiful, and good.’ 

It is this heroic resolve to struggle uninterruptedly 
for spiritual mastery that shows us the temper of her 
soul. All the Saints must have it; but there is a par- 
ticular joy and fascination when we find it in the soul 
of a little girl. It is the courage of a military race. 
But it is also the courage and the genius of a race of 
artists. The French produce Saints because they pro- 
duce artists in life. Their struggle is the struggle of 
an artist with the stubborn resistance of his material, 
determined as he is, at all costs, to bring out the 
perfect expression of what he has seen and conceived 
in the impenetrable solitude of his contemplation. 
When man has thus set himself to reproduce the 
divine original, oh wonder! life seems to stir within 
the clay and God Himself moves in His handiwork, 
mysteriously helping on and finishing the master-piece 
His grace inspired. God is an enemy of mediocrity. 
He intends all His works to be brought to perfection. 
In our own times, once more, He has raised up one 
child-saint or child-like Saint after another, as if to 
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demonstrate to us that the perfection of life He asks 
from us does not require a vast stock of acquired 
learning, nor a complicated apparatus of instruments 
and materials. A child’s life, among toys and play- 
mates, gives Him ample scope to display the utmost 
beauty of His sanctity. One of Nénette’s victories 
was won by her bearing sweetly with her little brother 
when he tipped the flowers out of her barrow and went 
off with it, with no more ado; and her battle of the 
Marne, the turning of the tide in her life’s story, was 
won when she resolved, as a tiny girl, to devote her- 
self entirely to the task of consoling her mother after 
the death in action of the Comte de Guigné. Her 
mother’s sorrow was the field of Nénette’s loving 
triumph of devotedness. 

Like her holy model in Normandy, Nénette had 
received gifts of understanding far beyond her age. 
Of what use is courage or devotion unless a clear 
purpose be at their root? Among the springs of human 
conduct, says St. Thomas, ‘there is no getting further 
back than thought’—‘nullum anterius principium 
quam cogitatio.’ Very early, therefore, Nénette began 
to think. Thus she began to triumph in our human 
sphere of glory, fighting down the stupid bliss of 
ignorance. In the catechism class, when a question 
could not be answered, all heads would turn towards 
little Nénette, who at once pronounced sentence. She 
was on the list for first communion when she was still 
only five years old. His Lordship objected, and then 
insisted on her passing a rigorous examination before 
a learned theologian. Here are some of his questions : 

‘When does Jesus obey?’ 

Nénette answers : ‘At the Mass, at the moment of 
consecration.’ 

‘Which Sacraments have you received?’ 

‘Baptism and Penance.’ 

‘Which are you going to receive?’ 
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‘Eucharist and Confimation.’ 

‘And later on?’ 

‘Marriage, perhaps,’ said Anne, in a decided 
manner. 

‘And Holy Orders?’ 

‘Oh, Father, that’s for you!’ 

Anne was admitted to her first communion. And 
what a communion! What communions to follow! 
Those who saw her returning from the altar-rails say 
that the sight was unforgettable. ‘You would have 
said she was a living Monstrance moving forward all 
radiant with reverent love.’ She was so lost in God 
that she had to be led to her place like a blind girl. 

Such was her victory over the inherent dissipation 
of human nature! Temperamentally lively, and even 
stubborn, she learnt to obey. She would never do the 
slightest thing unless she were sure that by it she was 
rendering obedience to her mother and glory to her 
God. Even when she was asleep she would be heard 
to be murmuring: ‘Oui, maman!’ and, mark of 
supreme heroism jn such a tiny child, she got out of 
bed every morning the moment she was called. Let 
him whose conscience does not prick him at this point 
throw the first stone of disparagement at the divine 
Nénette. 

It was not in her unaided self that she found strength 
to win all these victories. She turned constantly and 
instantly to her ‘ good Jesus.” When she found her 
little brothers waxing wrathful, she would come to 
them and tell them: ‘ You must ask God for grace; 
how do you expect to keep good otherwise?’ 

Towards the end of her life, travelling by motor 
gave her excruciating pain in the head and back. She 
would never give in to these sufferings, but would 
invariably come to the help of others. The swaying 
car made one of her little sisters ill. Anne took her, 
in a motherly way, on her knees, holding her with one 
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hand, while she said her rosary with the other. She 
thus took refuge in prayer in order to be strong, for 
herself and others. 

‘Et nos, barbati et debiles.... ?’ 

Nénette has spoken for herself. Enthroned now on 
the knees of the ‘ Little Flower,’ she awaits our smiles. 
Such victories as hers win for Europe, not the war 
only, but the peace. 


Cyprian Rice, O.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION UNDER Epwarp VI. By C. H. 
Smyth, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10/6 net.) 


This book—the Thirwell and Gladstone Prize Essay for 1925 
—the work of a non-Catholic scholar, is a careful piece of 
historical research; to be read and studied by all who would 
get at the truth of the Reformation in England. It is sheer 
want of knowledge of what was done by Cranmer and others in 
the sixteenth century that keeps so many of our Anglo-Catholic 
friends outside the unity of Christendom; hence the value and 
importance of Mr. Smyth’s book; an illuminating contribution 
to the history of the Church of England, which (the author 
reminds us) ‘the Royal Supremacy had established.’ Mr. 
Smyth judges the ‘ purely destructive ’ Reformation under Henry 
VIII to have been ‘on the whole popular.’ At least there is 
scant evidence to the contrary. The assent of the Catholic 
hierarchy (Blessed John Fisher excepted) and of the vast 
majority of abbots and priors to the repudiation of papal autho- 
rity and the dissolution of the houses of religion must have 
influenced the bulk of Catholic laymen. ‘ England remained 
Catholic, though no longer Roman Catholic : that was the sum 
of the Henrican Reformation ’—so Mr. Smyth concludes. An 
impossible position—to stand in the paths of Peter outside the 
realms of Peter, to hold the faith of Peter and deny the authority 
of Peter. As Cranmer and the ex-regulars who figure so largely 
as Protestant Reformers perceived; as Gardiner, Tunstall, 
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Bonner, Heath and other prelates who had assisted the bad work 
of Henry VIII also perceived. To establish the new doctrines 
in the new Church of England was only possible when the papal 
authority had been abolished—that was plain to Cranmer. 
Gardiner and Bonner also recognized when Edward VI came to 
the throne that in getting rid of the Pope they had got rid of 
the sanctions of Catholic doctrine. 

Cranmer and his ex-priests from the continent pushed on 
the Edwardine Reformation ‘a dangerous and unpopular expe- 
riment ’—‘ subordinated to the ambitions of the New Nobility 
for their own financial aggrandisment.’ Agreed only on one 
thing, that the Church of England should have no sacrifice of 
the Mass, that its new Prayer Books should explicitly reject 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, Cranmer and his allies could 
never find a common formula of belief concerning the sacrament 
for all Protestants. Cranmer himself, Mr. Smyth is satisfied, 
held the doctrine of ‘ Suvermerianism,’ a name ‘ given by the 
Lutherans in derision to the doctrine of Martin Bucer and the 
Strassburg school.’ A doctrine midway between the Lutheran 
consubstantiation and the bare sacramentarianism of the Zwing- 
lians. But many of his contemporaries were puzzled to know 
what was the doctrine of Cranmer—and well they might be! 

The first fruits of Henry’s rejection of the Papal authority, 
of the separation from Catholic unity, had ripened during the 
reign of Edward VI; his death ‘ left the whole country seething 
with Anabaptists, Arians, Marcionists, Davigeorgians, heretics 
and sectaries of every description. It may be a comforting re- 
flection for a Roman Catholic that at least two-thirds of the 
martyrs who were burnt by Queen Mary would almost un- 
doubtedly, had Edward VI survived, have been burnt in the 
normal course by the Church of England.’ (Unitarians were 
burnt under Elizabeth). Cranmer did his best to establish re- 
union amongst all outside Catholic unity—even as Anglicans 
still seek reunion with other Protestant churches—but the con- 
troversies that divided the separatists were too bitter for any 
inter-communion. The comprehensive character of the Church 
of England allowed room for Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Suver- 
merians—as it does to-day. 

Mr. Smyth finds the First Prayer Book of Edward VI to be 
‘the most beautiful of Christian liturgies.’ As ‘a compilation’ 
perhaps it is—for those who know not the beauty of the Roman 
Rite and the older Christian liturgies. 

We are not clear what Mr. Smyth means by ‘ ambiguities, 
such as the Council of Trent employed.’ Neither can we share 
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Mr. Smyth’s admiration for Thomas Cranmer, whose character 
remains singularly unattractive. In a century of violence and 
disorder, of amazing egotism and conspicuous sanctity, of 
anarchy and despotism, of persecution and spoliation, a few 
great names stand out—shining with greater light as the ages 
pass. The name of Thomas Cranmer can never be on that list. 
The ages bring no lustre to his name. The very Anglican 
Establishment, that owes so much to his activities, now holds 
him in little regard. Mr. Smyth cannot make Cranmer heroic. 
J.C. 


THe Lire oF Matr Tatsot. A Dublin Labourer (1857-1925.) 
By Sir Joseph A. Glynn. (Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin. 2d.) 


The life of prayer and penance led by this wonderful working 
man rivals that of a Father of the Desert. It says much for the 
spirit of religion in Ireland that, during his life, no particular 
notice should have been taken of his wonderful habit of kneeling 
in church, Sunday after Sunday, for eight consecutive hours, 
and that fasting. The matter of the pamphlet is well and clearly 
arranged, but it is strange that it should have reached its tenth 
edition with faults in grammar, punctuation and spelling still 


uncorrected. 
M.B. 


Tue LIFE OF THE VEN. PHILIP Howarp, EARL oF ARUNDEL AND 
Surrey. By Cecil Kerr. (Longmans. 10/6 net.) 


This is a very good account of Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, who, born to great riches, passed from the rollicking 
splendour of Elizabeth’s court and the high favouritism of the 
queen, to eleven long years of confinement in the Tower of 
London, and found release only in death. Gloriana never for- 
gave the youthful courtier for returning to the faith of his 
fathers—to the neglect of her capricious service. His father, 
the Duke of Norfolk, turned Protestant, but must needs die on 
the scaffold for thinking to take Mary, Queen of Scots, to be 
his fourth wife. Philip Howard himself lay under sentence of 
death, though Burleigh swore to the judges that he would not 
be executed ‘for the Queen was anxious only for his condem- 
nation.’ At any time might the prisoner have been released 
and pardoned had he been willing to attend the Church of 
England service. His only offence was the conviction that no 
Catholic might even tacitly follow the Queen in accepting the 
Church of England as a substitute for the Catholic Church. 
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Elizabeth is at her worst in her refusal to allow either wife or 
child to visit the prisoner in the Tower, for all those eleven 
years. Anne, Countess of Arundel, neglected by her husband 
in the days of his vanity at Elizabeth’s court, denied access to 
him in the time of his imprisonment, lived on for five-and-thirty 
years after Philip’s death : spending herself in devotion to the 
old religion and in succouring its priests. Of Philip’s life in the 
Tower, his sufferings borne with patience, his piety, his willing- 
ness to die for conscience’ sake at thirty-eight—the reader may 
once more learn in this book. The author makes no claim to 
any fresh discovery in the realms of research, but is content to 
offer this attractive biography in the good ‘ hope of increasing 
the devotion to our martyrs.’ For although it was not granted 
to the Ven. Philip Howard ‘actually to shed his blood, yet he 
did undoubtedly lay down his life, after long and weary suffer- 
ing, for the sake of Christ.’ And it is well that the life of such 
a man should be in honour remembered. 
J.C. 


Tue Apsey OF St. GALL. By J. M. Clark. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. 12/6 net.) 


The famous abbey of St. Gall lay to the south-east of the 
Lake of Constance. There, about the year 640, died St. Gall, 
the disciple of St. Columbanus, and there on the site of his cell 
grew up the monastery dedicated to his name. For eleven cen- 
turies it flourished with varying fortune, to be suppressed at the 
time of the French Revolution, and to become some fifty years 
later an episcopal see. The ancient library survives, though 
with many losses, but it is no longer in the hands of the monks 
who made it, who, indeed, wrote a good deal of it. For it is 
specially rich in manuscript treasures, the fruits of its own 
scriptorium. The book before us does not seek to give a full 
historical account of the abbey, but treats it as a centre of 
literature and art, and estimates the contribution of its monks to 
education, art, music, the drama and literature generally. It 
is a considerable record, and St. Gall has reason to be proud 
of its achievement. Dr. Clark’s work is not any rough general 
sketch, but a very detailed and careful study with exact refer- 
ences to authorities throughout. His dispassionate argument 
and evident industry give us confidence in him, and we have 
found it easy to accept his conclusions. Such work as this 
needs to be done for many another monastic centre; and not 
until it is done shall we have, or can we hope to have, any 
satisfactory history of monachism. A long series of such mono- 
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graphs is a necessary preliminary. We have already suffered 
too much from the sciolist who would write the history of mona- 
chism without an exact knowledge of the history of even one 
monastery. 

And we welcome Dr. Clark’s book for another reason also. 
If the monks have suffered from detractors, they have suffered 
also from the extravagances of their friends. But no one can 
cavil at the careful results of such an investigator as Dr. Clark. 
Let us give, as an example, what he says of the scriptorium of 
St. Gall : ‘ The scriptoria of the Benedictines are, therefore, the 
channel through which the intellectual treasures of classical 
antiquity passed into our modern world. From the evidence of 
the existing manuscripts we know that most of the masterpieces 
of Latin literature that have come down to us owe their existence 
to the labours of the Carolingian scribes, who thus form the 
connecting link between the declining Roman Empire and 
the late Middle Ages. One of the most enduring services of 
the St. Gall monks to European culture was their transcription 
of ancient manuscripts. They shared with their brethren of 
Tours, Fleury and Fulda the honour of having done more to 
diffuse classic learning than any other centre north of the Alps.’ 
That is the sort of testimony which is worth having, for it is 
based (in the words which we have italicised) on incontrovertible 
fact. Dr. Clark gives us many such quiet and satisfactory 
judgments. 

J.M. 


CHRIST THE IDEAL OF THE Monk. By the Right Rev. D. 
Columba Marmion, O.S.B. Translated by a Nun of Tyburn 
Convent. (Sands and Co., 1926. 12/6 net.) 


Abbot Marmion is dead, though we should not discover that 
fact from the present volume, for which he is still Abbot of 
Maredsous. But, though dead, he still speaks to us, and will 
continue to do so as long as solid spiritual teaching is relished. 
As a friend of ours said to us: ‘I like Abbot Marmion; he is 
such a good Christian.” The remark is a just one. The Abbot 
sets our Lord in the centre of his teaching, and whether he is 
speaking of the Christian life in general, or, as in the present 
volume, of the monastic life in particular, he directs all to 
Christ. 

We might say of him that his motto was the same as that 
of the saintly and great Pope Pius X, to ‘ restore all things in 
Christ.’ Nor should we expect anything else from one who is 
so saturated with the teaching and language of Saint Paul. 
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There is nothing that attracts us more in his volumes than the 
abundant apt quotation from the great Apostle. 

The volume before us is intended primarily for religious, and 
it provides a copious and substantial treatment of the essentials 
of the religious life. The Abbot points out that that life is nothing 
eccentric or esoteric, but full and thorough Christianity. He 
speaks throughout as a Benedictine and draws abundantly from 
the Rule of Saint Benedict, but his teaching will not be found 
to be affected by narrowness or particularism. It is broad and 
deep, Catholic and Christian. This book is a mine of doctrine 
and inspiration for all who are following the path of the 
counsels. 

The translation, so far as we have tested it, is correct. We 
noted one or two errors, and some curiosities in the index. The 
translator has frequently been told by the reviewers that the 
English version of Abbot Marmion would be improved by com- 
pression, and will probably by now be prepared to agree with 
that opinion. May we express the hope that now that this great 
task has been brought to a meritorious conclusion, a beginning 
will be made of a terser and less verbose edition? Or is that 
an utterly unreasonable and impossible suggestion ? 

J.M. 


Storia EcCLESIASTICA CONTEMPORANEA. Da P. Orazio Premoli, 
Barnabita. (Marietti, Via Legnano, 23 Torino. Pp. viii- 
496.) 

The title of this volume, Contemporary Ecclesiastical History, 
is ambitious and a little misleading; it is not, nor is it meant 
to be, more than a survey of the last twenty-six years in the 
history of the Catholic Church.. Although not to be compared 
with the more voluminous and scholarly ecclesiastical histories 
of Bohrbacher, Balan, and Bonacina, Fr. Premoli has done his 
work well, and is especially to be congratulated for the imimense 
amount of material he has collected in less than five hundred 
pages. The work suffers in accuracy whenever the author has 
to depend on second-hand information: the slips are very 
numerous, especially when he deals with English-speaking coun- 
tries. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for instance, is Dr. 
Bandell Davidson, Dr. Frére becomes Dr. Fréve, and Fr. 
Ronald Knox Signor Roland Knox pure and simple; worst of 
all, Scotland is not even mentioned. 

Very interesting are the sections on Austria, Hungary, and 
Czecho-Slovakia ; in these pages we find the remote and proxi- 
mate causes of some of the recent happenings in the old Austrian 
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Empire, and especially in Czecho-Slovakia. The author is rather 
harsh on the late Emperor Francis Joseph; nevertheless, one 
cannot absolve altogether from responsibility the rulers of a 
Catholic Empire for allowing University Education to fail into 
the hands of non-Christians. In 1907 the ratio of Christians and 
non-Christian professors was as follows : in Austria proper, out 
of thirty professors and lecturers, sixteen were not Christians ; 
in Prague the whole Faculty of Medicine was practically in the 
hands of Jews, and not a single Christian professor was to be 
found teaching Civil and Matrimonial law. One wonders what 
the Clergy and Catholics of Austria were doing at the time. 
Everything considered, Fr. Premoli deserves great praise. 
The style is simple, clear and concise; his appreciations and 
conclusions never rash. Severe at times, he always expresses 
himself with liberty and frankness. A very good index of proper 
names adds to the usefulness of this work. H.B. 


Tue Last SupPpeR AND CaLvary. A Treatise. By the Rev. 
Alfred Swaby, O.P. Edited, with a preface and introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. (London : Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 5/-.) 


In this treatise, published posthumously, the late Father 
Swaby has made a valuable contribution to the study of the 
theology of the Mass. It is at once an acute criticism of the 
new theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice put forward by Bishop 
Macdonald and Pére de la Taille, S.J., and a very useful expo- 
Sition of traditional doctrine on such points as ‘ Immolation and 
Mactation,’ and ‘ The Essence of Sacrifice.’ It is not by any 
means easy reading; no real effort after accurate thinking on 
such a subject could be. But, having acknowledged the worth 
of the book, we think a protest should be made against the very 
excessive use that has been made of capitals and italics for the 
sake of emphasis. Take, for instance, p. 38: ‘ From this male- 
volent source the punishment inflicted on our blessed Lord made 
him to be NOT THE VICTIM OF HIS OWN SACRIFICE, 
but only the VICTIM OF ACRIME. It made him NOT THE 
VICTIM OF INFINITE LOVE, but THE VICTIM OF UN- 
PARALLELED HATE. Ina word, the mactation on Calvary 
exhibited NOT one vestige of TRUE SACRIFICE.’ From a 
page like that one turns away instinctively, as from an hysteric- 
ally over-emphatic preacher. The treatise is, we suppose, ad- 
dressed primarily to the theological student ; why imply in this 
way that, if he is not to miss the point whenever an important 
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statement is made, his mind needs to be goaded out of its usual 
torpor, and by methods of the crudest kind? Many readers will 
inevitably be exasperated, and we suggest that, if the book 
reaches a second edition, most of these emphasising capitals and 
italics be done away with. 

Father Vincent McNabb contributes a preface in which he 
gives in appropriate words a short note on Father Swaby’s life, 
and an introduction in which he summarises the doctrine. This 
summary is valuable, but we fear that, in omitting several 
important words from his quotation of the article ‘ Whether in 
the celebration of this sacrament Christ is immolated’ (3a, 
p- Ixxxiii, Art. i), he has given an incorrect idea of S. Thomas’s 
meaning. 

F.L. 


Tue Book or Lire. By Benedict Williamson. With a Fore- 
word by the Right Rev. Henry G. Graham, Bishop of 
Tipasa. (London: Kegan Paul. 10/6 net.) 


This is a new life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and we wish Fr. 
Williamson had indicated the fact in a sub-title. It is not a 
life of the ‘ Ideal Christ,’ nor of the ‘ Historical Christ,’ but the 
life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospels, written for the 
instruction and spiritual benefit of ail and sundry. Lives of 
Christ by scholars for scholars are certainly very useful, but 
after all the vast majority of Christians know very little about 
Renan, Strauss, Ingersoll and others, and care even less. They 
want something simple, something that they can grasp and 
understand : this want has been supplied by Fr. Williamson. 
He does not follow any chronological order. Yet it is based 
strictly on the combined narrative of the four Gospels, and the 
reader can follow one by one the various incidents in the mar- 
vellous life of Our Lord; the reader is furthermore helped by 
the many lessons which the author draws and applies to our 
present conditions. 


In conclusion, we strongly recommend this volume, and would 
like to see a cheaper edition if possible, because it is the king 
of book one would like to see in the hands of all. There are 
pages of great beauty and power in it, which we read over and 
over again. It is a pity that one of the best chapters, the one 
entitled ‘O Felix Culpa,’ is somewhat spoiled by untranslated 
Latin quotations, which surely cannot be understood by ‘ all 
and sundry.’ H.B. 
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